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In the current number of The American Journal 
of Philology, under Brief Mention, Professor Gil- 
dersleeve deals with a variety of interesting topics. 
He begins with a brief summary of a monograph by 
Dr. Samuel Lee Wolff, entitled The Greek Romances 
in Elizabethan Prose Fiction (Columbia University 
Press). The book discusses romances by Heliodo- 
rus, Achilles Tatius, and Longus, and the influence 
of these romances on English prose literature; the 
author concludes that "Heliodorus and Longus are 
respectively secondary and primary sources of 
Shakespeare", that "Lyly's Euphues probably occu- 
pies a place in a long tradition that goes back to 
Greek Romance", and, finally, that "both Sidney and 
Greene were steeped in the matter and the style 
of Greek fiction, and Sidney went so far as to re- 
model his Arcadia after the pattern of Heliodorus' 
narrative". Professor Gildersleeve proceeds to say 
"some of the obvious things" about this whole line 
of research, this effort to show the debt of the 
moderns to their predecessors (a theme on which such 
excellent general observations were made by Pro- 
fessor Sherman in his article, English and the Latin 
Question, in The Classical Weekly 5.201-203, 209- 
[213).] Some of Professor Gildersleeve's remarks 
remind me of one of my own hobbies, the question 
of the originality of Latin literature. 

The whole thing is a tradition from the days of 
the Alexandrian grammatici; and the fragments 
thereof remain in the scholia. Our modern methods 
are more exact, more persistent, and there are few 
of our leaders who dare say with Wilamowitz that 
like Plato they care more for the X070S than for 
al A^yopres . In periods of creative activity your 
healthy ancient, yes, your healthy modern, troubled 
himself little about sources, about the charge of 
plagiarism. These periods over, the packs of Alex- 
andrian scholars, of modern scholars, have busied 
themselves in nosing out the origin of this fancy 
and that fancy, this and that story. No man is 
supposed to have a brook of his own; everybody 
is supposed to have drawn from the tank of some 
other man, as Coleridge puts it. What would 
Shakespeare have cared about all the proofs of his 
indebtedness? Moliere snapped his fingers at those 
who made him out to be under heavy obligations 
to Spain. And, to cite a very modern instance, 
Charles Reade was notoriously a thief of the world. 
"The pedigree of honey", sings the New England 
Sappho, "Does not concern the bee". Most assuredly 
it did not concern the Matinian bee. It did not 
concern Vergil. The Roman poets rifled Greek prose 
as well as Greek poetry. Every fresh find of Greek 
lyric fragments contributes to the sources of Hor- 
ace. But as has been well said : If Alkaios and the 



rest of the nine lyric poets were to rise from the 
dead, Horace would still be Horace. 

Lest, in my zeal for my own views, I convey a 
false impression of Professor Gildersleeve's attitude 
on a certain kind of research, I add that he had 
emphasized the importance of Dr. Wolff's work for 
the student of English literature ; he had also said : 
"In my world of dreams there lives and moves a 
Brief History of Greek Literature in which the 
space allotted to each author is measured by the 
role he has played in the literary annals of the 
English tongue". 

In view of the appearance in the last number of 
The Classical Weekly of Professor Scribner's re- 
view of two books dealing primarily with the mod- 
ern Greeks, our readers will be interested in Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve's remarks on two books of kin- 
dred nature. Of these, one, Mr. Horton's In Argolis, 
was published some years ago; the other, Tales of a 
Greek Island, by a Greek woman, Mrs. Dragoumis, 
is new (Houghton Mifflin Company). Mr. Horton's 
book Professor Gildersleeve read afresh as "just the 
prophylactic I needed to keep me from falling under 
the Circean spell of Mrs. Dragoumis". But under 
that spell he fell, nevertheless; witness his inter- 
esting comparison and contrast of the two books, the 
one written by "a clear-eyed American who was 
thoroughly familiar with the life he was describing", 
the other by "a native woman of refinement". 

. . . when the American man and the Greek 
woman turn the fair side outward, they are rivals 
in poetical expression. If you want matter of fact, 
you must turn to such a writer as Mr. Zimmern, who 
stands no nonsense about flowers and fruits. 
Greece, he says after Mr. Myres, is a jamless world; 
and nothing could present a sharper contrast than 
Mr. Horton's description of the asphodel and Mr. 
Zimmern's note on the same vegetable growth. Mr. 
Horton says of it: "A stately plant, as befits the 
symbol of death; for it stands up tall and straight 
with stalks that branch out symmetrically from the 
main stem. The plain where it grows seems a great 
table, set with many silver candelabra". Silver 
candelabra, forsooth! Here is what Mr. Zimmern 
says of the asphodel: "The asphodel is a sort of 
overgrown hyacinth, and is one of the commonest 
scrub flowers. To the ordinary Greek farmer the 
name conveyed nothing of the romance which our 
poets have woven round it" (Greek Commonwealth, 
p. 43). The fact is, wherever fancy comes in, fact 
suffers — perhaps ought to suffer. Zola's description 
of Rome is said to be marvellously exact in view 
of his short sojourn. But it suited him to say that 
there were no bells in Rome, "those friends of the 
humble ', nothing but domes ; whereas Frederic Har- 
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rison complains that the "air is heavy with the 
jangle of incessant belfries". 

After remarking that the charm of Mrs. Dragou- 
mis's book "lies not only in the personality it re- 
veals, but also in the vivid description of the 
scenery, the immediate vision she gives of the home 
life of the Poriotes, the sharp individuality of the 
characters", Professor Gildersleeve writes as fol- 
lows : 

I have no qualms of conscience about the space I 
have given to Mr. Horton and yielded to Mrs. 
Dragoumis. Their books enter directly into the 
studies of the Hellenist. There is a constant in- 
crease in the number of scholars who make them- 
selves personally acquainted with the land and the 
people of Hellas, with the . . . languages that 
are spoken on the sacred soil of Greece; and much 
to the advantage of those who are chiefly concerned 
with the life of the classical past. Books like Mr. 
Grundy's Thucydides and the History of his Age, 
like Mr. Zimmern's Greek Commonwealth have a 
vitality that comes from the sky and the land of 
Hellas. In my youth a man who knew the Greek 
of the Nineteenth Century was a rarity and there 
were few among my German teachers who could 
speak of Greece from actual vision. . . . Now 
with the recent facilities of travel every other tour- 
ist can talk of Athens, Epidaurus, Olympia. But as 
I recall my own visit, as I read the glowing descrip- 
tions of Mr. Horton and Mrs. Dragoumis I cannot 
suppress a word in favor of the Greece of our 
dreams, the Greece that was before the days of the 
tribe of Thomas Cook and Son. The changes in 
the land of Greece may, it is true, have gone on in 
some respects along the lines of classical times. 
Mountain and watercourse may enable us to follow 
the study of the ancient battlefields, but in order to 
reproduce the Greece of our boyhoodj we must do 
as Meryon did, who in his etchings simply thought 
away much of the Paris of his times, and so in the 
vision of the actual Greece we must think away 
much that fills the eye and charms the eye. . . . 
The sea is there and the olive-trees are there, and 
there is a distinct gain in the sight of the Greek 
sea, and in contemplating the Greek olive-tree. But 
there were no oranges and lemons in the old days — 
to say nothing of the exotic eucalyptus. The peo- 
ple — delightful as some of them are — do not answer 
to the Greek type as we know it from the monu- 
ments. The conquest of the black over the blond 
which is going on everywhere is complete. It has 
been contended that even in antiquity the blond 
beauty was emphasized because of its rarity. I have 
read and heard that there are villages in odd corners 
of Greece where the blond type survives, but I was 
a little surprised at Mr. Horton's "towheaded" ur- 
chins. I should never have used the adjective of 
the school-boys I saw assembled in Sparta. When 
as boys we were taught the history of the Persian 
War, we were told that it embodied the eternal 
conflict between Orient and Occident, and despite 
all that one reads in Curtius about the nearness of 
Greece to Asia Minor, its practical remoteness from 
Italy, it is hard to realize the orientalism of Greece. 
There is no touch of orientalism in the Greece that 
we learned at school. The Orient is with us at 
every turn in the Greece that now is. Greece is not 
in Europe, and in some aspects the ineffable Greek 
is nearer to the unspeakable Turk than we are to 
either. The kingdom of Hellas is a spiritual king- 
dom. C, K. 



PLAUTUS AS AN ACTING DRAMATIST 1 

The collegian thumbing the pages of Plautus for 
the first time is doubtless much diverted by the 
quips and cranks of the knavish slave, the plaints of 
love-sick youth, the austere moralizing of old age, 
the impotent rage of the baffled pander, and the 
fruitless growlings of the hungry parasite's belly. 
As he delves deeper he is further amused, perhaps 
astonished, at finding his new-found friends in other 
plays, clothed in different names to be sur,. and 
supplied with a fresh stock of jests, but still engaged 
in the frustration of villainous panders, the cheat- 
ing of harsh papas, until Jl ends with virtue tri- 
umphant in the establishment of the undoubted re- 
spectability of a hitherto somewhat dubious female 
character. The reader's astonishment waxes as he 
observes further the close correspondence of dia- 
logue, situation and dramatic machinery. He is 
bewildered by the innumerable asides of unseen 
listeners, the recurrence of soliloquy and familiar 
address of the audience, while every once in so 
often a slave, bent on finding someone who is ac- 
tually under his nose, careens wildly cross stage or 
rouses the echoes by unmerciful battering of doors, 
meanwhile unburdening himself solus with great 
gusto. And all this is dished up with a sauce of 
humor often too racy and piquant for our delicate 
twentieth-century palate. 

Our putative student, on further study, is met 
by the enthusiastic comments of German critics. He 
is greeted with elaborate analyses of plot and char- 
acter; he is informed that he is reading 'Meister- 
werke' in the field of comic drama. He searches in 
vain for an explanation of the gentle foibles of our 
author. In perplexity he asks himself 'What man- 
ner of drama is this? Is it comedy farce, opera 
bouffe or mere buffoonery? How was it done? 
What was the technique of acting? Where are the 
stage directions?' 

We may now discard our hypothetical student. 
The purpose of our little investigation sums itself 
up in the two questions — 'What manner of drama 
is this?' and 'How was it done?' As regards the 
first question the opinions of divers eminent critics 
lead us into a maze of contradiction Korting, in 
his Geschichte des griechischen und romischen 
Theaters, informs us quite properly that it "was not 
comedy in the highest, in the aesthetic sense of the 
word, but merely entertainment". So far, so good. 
But he adds "we are requested to be convinced that 
everything is happening in a perfectly natural man- 
ner"! In other words, Mr. Korting refuses to ac- 
cept the value that he himself stamps upon the work. 

Wilhelm Schlegel (History of the Drama) char- 
acterizes Plautus as inclining "to the farcical, to 
overwrought and often disgusting drollery". 



'This paper was read before The Classical Association of 
(he Atlantic States at its Sixth Annual Meeting, at Phila- 
delphia, May 4, 1912. 



